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neither the plan of this book, nor the space at our
disposal, allows of any investigation into these mat-
ters. We must content ourselves with showing the
actual political positions of the parties at the time
when the struggle began.

2. In considering the conduct of the parties, the
reader must be careful always to bear in mind that
they took precisely opposite views of their rights
and duties. South Carolina, for instance, considered
herself a nation; she thought she had a perfect
political right to withdraw from the Union; she
considered that she had sufficient cause to exercise
that right, and take the chances of its being folio wed
by war. She held that she had a legitimate claim
to the forts within her borders, although she was
willing to pay whatever might be found to be due
from her on account of the forts or any other public
property which she deemed it necessary or advisable
to take. Every one of these assumptions was denied
by the vast majority of the people of the States
which adhered to the Union; the action of the
authorities of South Carolina, therefore, appeared to
them to be treasonable, and her people appeared to
be prosecuting a wicked and causeless rebellion. It
is a simple matter of fact that the one view was
held by the people of the States which remained in
the Union, and that the other view was held by the
people of South Carolina.

It is not necessary to be continually referring to
these opposite views. It is important, however,
always to bear them in mind; and especially is it
desirable to remember that these facts make it